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ABSTRACT 

This report presents data from a sample of children in low- 
income families in Boston, Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois; and San Antonio, 
Texas, whose caregivers completed interviews between March and December of 
1999 and then again 16 months later as part of the Three-City Study. It draws 
implications for welfare policies that focus on encouraging the formation of 
two-parent families. The percentage of children living with two adults 
(including biological, step, and adoptive parents) increased from 34 to 38 
percent between the first and second interviews. The increase was strongest 
among African Americans and Puerto Ricans. Virtually all of the increase 
involved a mother and a man who was not the child's biological father. The 
percentage of children living with both biological parents did not increase. 
More of the increase occurred through cohabitation than through marriage. Over 
40 percent of mothers who were cohabiting at the first interview had ended the 
relationship by the second interview, and 16 percent had married. About 18 
percent of mothers who were married at the first interview had separated by 
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the second interview. Overall, 22 percent of children had experienced a change 
in their mother’s living arrangement during the interval. (SM) 
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Policy Brief 02-3 A THREE-CITY STUDY 



A Closer Look at Changes in Children's Living 
Arrangements in Low-Income Families 



The proportion of children 
living in two adult families 
is rising In low- income 
neighborhoods, but the 
kinds of families that are 
forming may not benefit 
children as much as 
expected. 



Summary 

The proportion of children living with two adults increased from 34 percent to 38 
percent in a sample of low-income families in Boston , Chicago , and San Antonio 
intervieiued twice , 16 months apart on average . Virtually all of the net increase 
involved the addition of a man who was not the children's biological father. Among 
women who were cohabiting at the first interview \ 42 percent had ended the 
relationship by the second intervieiu; and among women who were married , 1 8 percent 
had separated or divorced. We suggest that the benefits for children of the increase in 
two-adult families may be more limited than advocates expect. 
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S everal recent reports have 
suggested a reversal in the 
late 1990s of the three- 
decade-long rise in the percentage 
of children living with single 
parents. 1 They show a modest 
increase in the percentage of 
children living with cohabiting 
mothers and with mothers married 
to biological, step-, or adoptive 
fathers. Moreover, the reversal 
appears to be stronger among 
children in low-income families, a 
finding that some observers have 
taken as evidence that welfare 
reform policies may have played a 
key role. 2 However, none of the 
recent studies followed the same 
children over time; rather, the 
authors compared children in 
separate samples at two or more 



points in time. In this report, we 
present data from a sample of 
children in low-income families in 
Boston, Chicago, and San Antonio 
whose caregivers were interviewed 
between March and December of 
1999 and then again 16 months 
later, on average. We draw some 
implications for welfare policies that 
focus on encouraging the formation 
of two-parent families. 

In brief, we find: 

• The percentage of children living 
with two adults (including 
biological, step-, and adoptive 
parents) increased from 34 
percent to 38 percent between the 
first and second interviews, 
consistent with the recent national 
reports. The increase was 
strongest among African- 
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Interview 1 



Americans and Puerto Ricans. 

• Virtually all of the increase 
involved a mother and a man who 
was not the child’s biological 
father. The percentage of children 
living with both biological parents 
did not increase. 

• More of the increase occurred 
through cohabitation than 
through marriage. 

• 42 percent of the mothers who 
were cohabiting at the first 
interview had ended the 
relationship by the second 
interview, and 16 percent had 
married. 

• 18 percent of the mothers who 
were married at the first interview 
had separated by the second 
interview. 

• Overall, 22 percent of children 
had experienced a change in their 
mother’s living arrangement 
during the interval. 

The Three-City Study 

The longitudinal survey component 
of the Three-City Study comprises 
two interviews with approximately 
2,100 low-income families with 
children in Boston, Chicago, and 
San Antonio. The first round of 
interviews, which we will call wave 1, 
took place between March and 
December 1999 and had a 74 
percent response rate. All families 
had a child age 0 to 4 or 10 to 14 



Interview 2 



who became the focus of the 
interview. 3 In addition, all families 
had incomes less than 200 percent 
of the federal poverty line at the 
time of the first interview. Families 
were sampled from low-income 
neighborhoods in the three cities; 
over 90 percent of the sampled 
block groups had poverty rates of 
more than 20 percent/ Interviews 
were conducted in English and 
Spanish, and most of the families 
were from minority racial and 
ethnic groups: 47 percent were 
Hispanic, 44 percent were African- 
American, and 9 percent were non- 
Hispanic white. The Hispanic 
subtotal can be further divided into 
24 percent Me xi can- American, 13 



percent Puerto Rican, and 10 
percent other Hispanic. All children 
were living with female caregivers, 
over 90 percent of them mothers, at 
the first interview. The second 
round of interviews, which we will 
call wave 2, was conducted between 
September 2000 and May 2001. We 
were able to reinterview 88 percent 
of the families. The average time 
between interviews was 16 months. 
The tabulations shown here are 
weighted to reflect the experience 
of the typical child in a low-income 
family in low-income neighbor- 
hoods in the cities. They also give 
equal weight to the data from each 
city. 

Changes In Living Arrangements 

Table 1 shows children’s living 
arrangements at the two interview 
waves and the percentage point 
change between them. 5 About 9 
percent of the children in our 
sample were not living with either 
of their parents, and that per- 
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Children’s Living Arrangements at Waves 1 and 2 of the Survey (n=2 r 046) 

Percentage 



Children's living arrangement 


Wave i 


Wave 2 


point change 


With neither parent 


9.0 


8.6 


-0.4 


With mother neither cohabiting nor married 
With mother cohabiting with a man 


57.2 


53.7 


-3.5** 


other than the biological father 


2.2 


5.6 


+3.4** 


With mother cohabiting with biological father 
With mother married to a man 


5.5 


4.3 


-1.2* 


other than the biological father 


5.4 


7.0 


+ 1.6** 


With mother married to biological father 


20.8 


21.0 


+0.2 


Total 


100.1% 


100.2% 





* p<. 05 **p<.01 Percentages may not add to 100,0 because of rounding error. 
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centage hardly changed between 
the interviews. The percentage of 
children living with a non- 
cohabiting,, unmarried single 
parent, shown in row 2, declined by 
3.5 percentage points. In contrast, 
the percentage living in any form of 
two-adult family (rows 3 through 6) 
increased from 33.9 percent to 37.9 
percent. (Rounded to 34 and 38 
percent, these are the percentages 
shown in Figure I.) 

These changes are largely 
consistent with other recent reports. 
For instance, Acs and Nelson 
compared the 1997 and 1999 waves 
of the National Survey of America’s 
Families. 6 Using the same definition 
of a low-income family as in our 
survey (household income less than 
200 percent of the federal poverty 
line), they found that the 
proportion of children in single- 
mother families declined 2.1 
percentage points, and the 
proportion living with cohabiting 
biological parents or a cohabiting 
parent and his or her partner 
increased 1.4 percentage points. 
Primus, analyzing a fixed 
proportion of low-income children 
in Current Population Survey data 
from 1995 to 2000, reported a drop 
of 3.9 percentage points in the 
proportion living in single-parent 
families, an increase of 2.2 
percentage points in the proportion 
living with married parents 
(including stepfamilies), and a 1.2 
percentage point increase in the 
proportion living with a cohabiting 
mother (and either the biological 
father or another man). 7 Bavier, 
using Current Population Survey 
data, reported an increase of 2.2 



percentage points from 1995 to 
2000 in the proportion of children 
under 6 living with a married 
mother and a biological, step-, 
or adoptive father. 8 

As Figure 2 shows, all of the 
increase in two-adult families 
involved the addition of a man who 
was not the biological father of the 
child. 9 The percentage of children 
living with two biological parents 
decreased slightly, although the 
drop was not statistically significant. 
Table 1 again provides more detail: 
The largest increase in the table 
occurred among families in which 
the mother began to cohabit with a 
man other than the biological 
father (row 3). There was also an 
increase in mothers who married a 
man other than the biological 
father (row 5). In contrast, the 
proportion of families consisting of 
two married biological parents 
hardly changed (row 6) , and the 
proportion consisting of two 



cohabiting biological parents 
declined (row 4). Overall, more of 
the increase in two-adult families 
occurred through cohabitation than 
through marriage. 

In our sample, as is the case 
nationwide, single-parent families 
were more common among African 
Americans than among Hispanics, 
particularly among Mexican 
Americans. But African Americans 
showed an increase in two-parent 
families (from 15.7 percent to 
21.0 percent), whereas Mexican 
Americans showed almost no 
change (from 55.8 percent to 55.9 
percent). Puerto Ricans, another 
minority group with a high number 
of single parents, showed substantial 
change, although their modest 
numbers in our sample make our 
estimates less precise: the 
percentage of two-parent families 
among Puerto Ricans increased 
from 27.4 percent to 38.7 percent. 
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Figure 2 
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Changes in the Percent of Children in Two-Adult Families, 
by Type of Partner Present 
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Percentage of Children Whose Living Arrangements 
Did Not Change, by Type of Family at First Interview 

100 n 
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Neither parent Single mother 



Cohabiting 

mother 



Married 

mother 





Family Stability 

Although Table 1 provides useful 
snapshots of children’s living 
arrangements at two points in time, 
it does not show the transitions into 
and out of various living arrange- 
ments that occurred between the 
two waves. Far more transitions 
occurred than the modest net 
changes in Table 1 suggest. In fact, 
22 percent of the children 
experienced a transition from one 
living arrangement to another 
between waves 1 and 2. Figure 3 
summarizes the stability of different 
types of family living arrangements, 
and Table 2 presents more detail. 

In the figure and the table, we 
distinguish between cohabiting and 
marital relationships; but to simplify 
the presentation, we do not 
distinguish between biological 
fathers and other partners. 

The most stable arrangement for 
children was living with neither 
parent. As the first bar in Figure 3 
shows, an estimated 88 percent of 
the children who were living with 
neither parent at the first wave of 
interviews still were living with 
neither parent at the second wave. 
The second bar of Figure 3 shows 
that among all children living with a 



single mother at the first wave, 80 
percent had the same living 
arrangements at the second wave. 
Cohabiting relationships were much 
less stable, as the third bar shows. 
Only 42 percent of children whose 
mothers were cohabiting at wave 1 
were still living with cohabiting 
parents at wave 2. There are two 
ways in which cohabiting relation- 
ships usually end: a marriage or a 
breakup. 10 Table 2 shows that far 
more children whose mothers were 
cohabiting experienced a breakup 
than a marriage: 41.7 percent were 
living with a single parent at wave 2, 
compared to 16.2 percent living 
with married parents. The overall 
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rate at which cohabiting parents 
transitioned out of that arrangement 
is consistent with national studies 
showing that half of all cohabiting 
relationships either end or result in 
marriage within about a year. 
However, parents in this sample 
seemed more likely to end a 
cohabiting relationship by breaking 
up (rather than marrying) than is 
true in the nation as a whole. 11 This 
was particularly noticeable among 
African Americans who were 
cohabiting at wave 1: 59 percent had 
broken up with their partners by 
wave 2, and only 2 percent had 
married them. 

The fourth bar of Figure 3 shows 
that among children whose mother 
was married to a father or a step- 
father at wave 1, 82 percent were still 
living with married parents at wave 2. 
Although this level of stability is 
much higher than for cohabiting 
relationships, it is substantially lower 
than national estimates of marital 
stability would suggest. Among a 
group of new marriages nationwide, 
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Children’s Living Arrangement at Wave 1 by Living Arrangement at Wave 2 

Living arrangement at Wave 1 








With mother 


With mother 


V 


vith neitf 


ler With single 


cohabiting with 


married to father 




parent. 


mother 


father or partner 


or stepfather 


Living arrangement at Wave 2 










With neither parent 


87.8 


0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


With Single mother 


5.8 


80.2 


41.7 


15.9 


With mother cohabiting with 










father or partner 


6.1 


10.1 


41.8 


1.2 


With mother married to 


0.3 


9 .0 


16.2 


82.2 


father or stepfather 










Total 


100.0% . 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


(weighted n) 


(175) 


(1,102) 


(201) 


(573) 
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it would take 54 months for the 
proportion still married to drop to 
82 percent. 12 Since many of the 
marriages in our sample had been 
in existence before wave 1 (and 
therefore had survived some of the 
divorce-prone early years of 
marriage), we would expect an even 
slower drop, based on national 
estimates. Yet this decline was 
achieved in just 16 months, on 
average. 

To be sure, we would expect 
marital dissolution to be more 
common in a sample of parents 
with lower education. 13 Moreover, 
some mothers who were not legally 
married may have responded that 
they were married. Hispanic women 
in our ethnographic study, for 
example, used the Spanish words 
marido and esposo to refer to both 
husbands and steady boyfriends or 
partners. Consequently, some 
Hispanic women who were co- 
habiting may have been counted as 
“married” in our survey. Among 
African-Americans, the rate of 
marital disruption (20 percent) was 
even higher than among Hispanics 
(17 percent). 14 Nearly all studies of 
marital disruption rely on self- 
reports, and these reports suggest 
a high rate of dissolution. 

Discussion 

By following children in low-income 
families over a period averaging 16 
months, we have been able to 
observe at closer range the trends 
in family structure reported recently 
from national and state-level data. 
Our surveys confirm a modest trend 
toward two-adult families. But we 
find that the increase occurred 



almost entirely through the 
addition of men other than 
biological fathers. Furthermore, 
most of the increase occurred 
through cohabitation rather than 
marriage. 

In most of the policy discussions 
about children’s living arrange- 
ments, it has been assumed that 
two-parent families are better for 
children than one-parent families. 
But not all two-parent families are 
alike in their effects on children. A 
number of studies now suggest that 
the well-being of children in 
mother-stepfather families is no 
greater, on average, than in single- 
parent families. 15 This is particularly 
true if the remarriage occurs when 
children are adolescents. 16 The 
addition of a stepfather to a 
household engenders a change in 
the family system that requires a 
period of adjustment. Adolescents, 
who are trying to coming to terms 
with their own emotional and 
physical development, may have a 
more difficult time adjusting to the 
entrance of a mother’s husband or 
boyfriend. Studies suggest that 
adolescents in mother-stepfather 
households, particularly girls, tend 
to leave home earlier than those in 
two-parent households as a means 
of resolving tensions. 17 And even 
after a few years, stepparents tend 
to be less engaged with their 
stepchildren than with biological 
children. 

Most of this research has been 
carried out with middle-class 
families in which the formation of a 
stepfamily usually follows a divorce. 
In low-income families, stepfamilies 
are often formed when men marry 



single mothers who gave birth 
outside of marriage and have raised 
children on their own, or perhaps 
with the help of kin such as a 
7 grandmother. In these kinds of 
families, too, the addition of a 
stepparent can require adjustments. 
A man in such a family may be 
urged, for instance, to side with the 
mother in a childrearing dispute 
with the grandmother; but if he 
criticizes the grandmother too 
harshly, the mother may defend 
her. 18 Among the low-income 
families in our study, it was more 
common for quasi-stepfamilies to 
form when mothers began to 
cohabit with partners other than 
the biological father. There is no 
reason to think that children fare 
better in these quasi-stepfamilies 
formed by cohabitation than in 
stepfamilies formed by marriage. 

We do not yet know whether 
spending time in a cohabiting- 
couple family is less beneficial to 
children than spending time in an 
otherwise-similar married-couple 
family. 19 But it is clear that 
cohabiting couples break up more 
often. Indeed, we found that 42 
percent of the cohabiting couples at 
wave 1 had broken off their 
relationships by wave 2. Some of 
these disrupted partnerships may 
not have lasted long enough for the 
mother’s partner to have been 
considered a parent-like figure. 

Moreover, evidence is 
accumulating that the greater the 
number of family transitions 
children experience, the lower is 
their well-being. Family transitions 
occur when cohabiting or married 
biological parents separate and 




when their new partners move into 
or out of the household. One study 
found that the number of family 
transitions an adolescent girl had 
experienced was a stronger 
predictor of becoming pregnant 
than was the amount of time she 
had spent living with a single 
parent. 20 Another found more 
behavior problems among boys 
when their mothers had 
experienced more transitions; 21 yet 
another found poorer school 
adjustment among sixth graders 
with multiple family transitions. 22 In 
fact, a large study in New Zealand 
found that both children whose 
married mothers had stayed 
married and children whose single 
mothers had stayed single had fewer 
behavioral problems than children 
whose mothers had changed 
partners. 23 

Without doubt, some of the 
stepfamilies formed between waves 
1 and 2 involved committed, active 
stepparents who exerted a positive 
influence over their stepchildren’s 
lives. And the majority of children 
in stepfamilies adjust adequately 
and function well. 24 But from what 
we know about the problematic 



aspects of stepfamilies and quasi- 
stepfamilies, the high rate at which 
cohabiting unions disrupt, and the 
correlates of multiple family 
transitions, we have reason to 
question the extent to which the 
kinds of two-adult families that 
mothers formed in our sample 
between waves 1 and 2 will benefit 
the children involved. In fact, it is 
not clear that the children born to 
single mothers who later cohabited 
or remarried are better off, on 
average, than they would have been 
had their mothers remained single. 

We should have modest 
expectations, then, for what the 
recent movement toward two-adult 
families will mean for children. It 
still may be true that children will 
benefit from targeted policies that 
provide services to biological 
parents who wish to marry. But the 
modest benefits of the kinds of 
families that are forming in Boston, 
Chicago, and San Antonio suggest a 
cautionary note. Policies that 
broadly encourage the formation of 
two-parent families may have effects 
on the well-being of poor children 
that are more limited than their 
advocates expect. 
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Welfare , Children , and Families: A Three- 
City Study is an ongoing research project 
in Boston, Chicago, and San Antonio to 
monitor the consequences of welfare 
reform for the well-being of children and 
families. The study comprises three 
interrelated components: (1) a longi- 
tudinal in-person survey of approximately 
2,400 families with children 0 to 4 years of 
age or 10 to 14 years of age in low-income 
neighborhoods, about 40 percent of whom 
were receiving cash welfare payments when 
they were first interviewed in 1999. 
Seventy-seven percent of the families have 
incomes below the poverty line. Seventy- 
three percent are headed by single 
mothers, and 23 percent are headed by two 
parents. (The balance are non-parental 
caregivers.) They should be thought of as a 
random sample in each city of poor and 
near-poor families with children 0 to 4 
years of age and 10 to 14 years of age who 
live in low-income neighborhoods. 25 In 



Boston and Chicago we sampled 
approximately equal numbers of African- 
American, Hispanic, and non-Hispanic 
white children in poor neighborhoods. 
Since San Antonio does not contain poor 
neighborhoods that are predominantly 
non-Hispanic white, we did not sample this 
group in that city. Our San Antonio 
sample, therefore, consists entirely of 
African-Americans and Hispanics. As part 
of the survey, extensive baseline 
information was obtained on one child per 
household and his or her caregiver (usually 
the mother). The caregivers and children 
will be reinterviewed periodically. (2) an 
embedded developmental study of a subset 
of about 630 children 2 to 4 years of age in 
1999 and their caregivers, consisting of 
videotaped assessments of children's 
behaviors and caregiver-child interactions, 
observations of child-care settings, and 
interviews with fathers. (3) an 
ethnographic study of about 215 families 



residing in the same neighborhoods as the 
survey families who will be followed for 12 
to 18 months, and periodically thereafter, 
using in-depth interviewing and participant 
observation. Unlike the survey, the San 
Antonio ethnography included non- 
Hispanic white families. About 45 of the 
families in the ethnography include a child 
with a physical or mental disability. A 
detailed description of the research design 
can be found in Welfare , Children, and 
Families: A Three-City Study. Overview and 
Design Report , available at www.jhu.edu/ 
-welfare or in hard copy upon request. 

The principal investigators are Ronald Angel, 
University of Texas; Linda Burton, 

Pennsylvania State University; P. Lindsay 
Chase-Lansdale, Northwestern University; 
Andrew Cherlin, Johns Hopkins University; 
Robert Moffitt, Johns Hopkins University; and 
William Julius Wilson, Harvard University. 
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